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PUBLIC WORSHIP FROM THE POINT OF VIEW 
OF THE CHRISTIAN MUSICIAN. 

By George Coleman Gow, 
Vassar College. 

We live at a time when all the arts are held in honor and 
cherished. Especially is this true of the art of music, which 
during the last hundred years has made such enormous strides 
in its development and in its hold on life as to justify the 
expression of Gevaert: "Music, the art of the nineteenth cen- 
tury." Because of the widespread cultivation of this art, both 
professionally and otherwise, in this country, our churches fre- 
quently contain a large proportion of worshipers who are music- 
ally minded and musically trained. To this group of people we 
may apply the title "Christian Musicians," understanding by it 
not merely such as earn their living wholly or in part by music, 
but in general those who are keenly alive to tonal values, are in 
love with certain manifestations of these values, and are trained 
to appreciate and produce them. These are the ones who will 
respond most readily to the appeal for better music in our 
churches, and, in fact, if in addition they are earnest Christians, 
they are the ones to whom we may look most hopefully for guid- 
ance in making the services the best possible outpouring of the 
spirit of worship. 

The Christian musician in studying the history of his art is 
impressed with the fact that, while music is practically universal 
and its origin dates back to the mythologies, it has always been 
associated with religion. Prayer and praise naturally tend to 
musical utterance. He recognizes that music is essentially the 
embodiment of an art impulse, that is, it is the assent of the soul 
to the call of beauty as it reveals itself in tone. He sees also 
that it is the expression of a social instinct, and is forced by this 
necessity to base itself upon time and rhythm, by which it may 
secure uniformity of utterance and extend its influence to all. 
He perceives that this beauty has been everywhere enlisted to 
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illuminate the profoundest feelings of man, feelings of awe and 
mystery, of joy and thanksgiving, of yearning and supplica- 
tion. Out of his appreciation of music he is, therefore, pre- 
pared to apprehend the nature of the entire public worship in 
which music plays so important a part. He finds that public 
worship as a whole is an art expression. It desires not simply 
to draw near to the divine, but to enter into a common bond 
of sympathy in thus drawing near. It provides itself with 
liturgies that shall not merely afford a vehicle for utterance, but 
which can glow at every moment with living conviction and 
spontaneous fervor. This is the test of beauty. For beauty 
is but a usage that has the sanction of enthusiasm. In this 
light it becomes apparent that the musical and the other parts 
of the service are not two arts working to a common end, but 
merely different phases of the same art. The whole service is 
constructed upon the one art of noble sound. For a very 
subtle, but absolutely vital, distinction must be drawn between 
speech in general and impressive speech. When one seeks 
to impress thought-values in speech, instantly the factor of 
tone assumes importance. One may read a newspaper and be 
utterly unconscious of the sound of the words, almost in fact of 
the words themselves, so far does the medium sink into the back- 
ground of the thought ; but attempt to read a poem and the 
tone-values are essential. So, too, an effective delivery is an 
integral part of oratory. The memory of a preacher or teacher 
who has greatly impressed you will always include the tones of 
his voice. The problem of the service of worship, then, is one of 
tone from beginning to end ; of tone, not for its own sake, but to 
convey and to stir the feelings belonging to the united worship 
of God. True it is that a minister may pray most earnestly and 
devoutly with a voice that would frighten a timid person, or a 
child who did not follow his meaning. Yet it is equally possible 
for great love and yearning to alter a voice ordinarily harsh until 
one is deeply stirred by the mere sound of a single word uttered 
by it. There is, then, a use of the human voice, whether in speak- 
ing or in singing, suitable for such emotions as the service of 
worship demands. From the tonal side the art problem is to 
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find and apply from beginning to end the suitable uses. And 
the Christian musician will bring to this problem the reverence, 
the enthusiasm, and the art culture which must be united in order 
to obtain a solution that shall stand. 

Let me press this point a little more definitely. To the min- 
ister who professes that he does not know anything about music 
the musician rightly replies that he himself is much better fitted 
to plan the service than is the minister. " Through lack of train- 
ing, it may be," says he, "you are not sensitive to my music, 
hut I am sensitive to your speech. I know when the thought of a 
psalm has so dominated you that you read it with the reverence 
and fervor of a prophet, and it touches me. I fc know when an 
indifferent or careless mood permits you to read verse after 
verse with an utter lack of expression. I know when your ser- 
mon breathes conviction, and when not. And after I cease from 
the anthem or hymn in which prayer or praise has found a 
glorious voice, I demand a like fitness in the spirit with which 
your prayer or praise seeks its utterance. Perhaps you announce 
a hymn, and during the singing of it you obviously ignore its 
value as an outpouring of the soul to God, for you are not sen- 
sitive in that direction. But my sensitiveness musically makes 
me doubly responsive to your part of the service. If you object 
that musicians differ widely ] as to what is religious music, and 
hence cannot always be relied upon to make their portion of the 
service good, much less to guide the minister in his part, this 
objection may be urged equally against painters, sculptors — all 
artists. Yet it remains true that we look properly for guidance 
in art matters to those who by nature and training are sensitive 
to art-values. No single artist, no one musician, is infallible. 
But standards are raised and shifted by a law which is well 
recognized. So that the ignorant man is not often at a loss to 
know unto whom he shall betake himself for enlightenment." 

The thesis of this article is, therefore, that public worship is 
an art function in regard to the formal treatment of which the 
Christian musician is peculiarly well equipped to judge. What 
may be the nature of that judgment a consideration of some of 
the practical details will make clear. In the opinions to be 
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expressed the writer at once and frankly refuses to speak ex 
cathedra. He only bespeaks the consideration due to one whose 
training and enthusiasm are both religious and musical, who 
would gladly be classed, if he may, among the Christian musi- 
cians. 

THE SERVICE PRELUDE. 

Should there be an organ introduction ? If the room itself 
is impressive, harmonious in color, and carpeted so as to deaden 
noise, the quiet gathering of people with no music whatever may 
well help one to lay aside previous thoughts and to be domi- 
nated by what is to come. If there is music, it should be most 
restful and unobtrusive. When well-known pieces are played, 
the association of ideas must be with things sacred. It will not 
do to have the mind carried away to the opera house, the 
theater, much more to the ball-room, by the subtle suggestive- 
ness of an organ voluntary drawn from any of these places. Yet 
thoughtless organists frequently make this very mistake. I am 
far from advocating the practice of improvising, although I fre- 
quently sin myself in that regard, as it so easily degenerates to 
aimless and repetitious wanderings. But organ books are readily 
obtainable filled with beautiful music of all grades of difficulty 
that may be played in a way not to obtrude upon even the 
watchful, musical mind, but to soothe and uplift it and prepare 
for the service proper. Is it of significance that we, in these 
days, often lose sight of the "house of God" idea, and substi- 
tute that of the "meeting-house" ? Not even the swinging inner 
doors are always effective to keep social greetings by the church- 
door committee, and the chat which their cordiality engenders, 
from drowning out the opening voluntary. It is certain that 
the reverent organist who realizes his sacred trust is at times 
hard pressed to prepare the minds of his congregation for the 
moment when they are to respond to the mood into which he 
should bring them. 

THE SERVICE. 

For the sake of convenience let us divide the factors of tone 
in the service into the voice of the minister, the voice of the 
trained singer or group of singers, the voice of the people, and 
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the voice of the instrument or group of instruments. When and 
how should each of these appear ? 

It is not my desire to advocate any particular order of ser- 
vice. In the churches with which I am familiar there are three 
good methods of beginning : one by the prayer of invocation, 
one by an anthem short or long, one by a congregational hymn. 
By each method the essential condition, a recognition of rever- 
ent unity of purpose, can be obtained. The voice of instru- 
ments would not be as satisfactory here, for although by sup- 
pressing the music until the body of worshipers is entirely 
assembled, or by supplementing the organ at this point with a 
solo instrument like the violin, it would be possible to gain the 
effect of beginning the service, the instruments alone cannot 
definitely commit the assembly to its holy purpose. One craves 
here an expression in the words of a prayer, of an anthem, of a 
hymn. 

The voice of the minister. — Suppose for purposes of discussion 
we adopt the prayer of invocation. The voice of the minister 
is to make itself heard in words of adoration and praise, spoken 
in behalf of the entire people. How often is that expression 
hampered by the unlovely, undignified use of tone-values! It 
is surprising to me that no more stress is laid upon the training 
of a minister's voice as a musical instrument. With it he must 
lead his people hundreds of times in a year, and it should be 
resonant and pure and mellow, absolutely responsive to the 
thought to be expressed. Yet I have heard the invocation 
offered by men most earnest and consecrated who evidently had 
never been made sensitive to the significance of spoken tone and 
skilful in the use of it. It was my good fortune to attend a theo- 
logical seminary in which the opportunities for training of the 
voice were unusually fine. But even there I do not recall any 
such sentiment toward the matter as would cause a man to feel 
disgraced if he were graduated with a harsh, nasal, or throaty voice, 
or with uncouth habits of enunciation and accentuation. This lack 
of attention to the proper use of the speaking voice is, unfortu- 
nately, a fault of our whole educational system. Voice-training 
should begin in the home, and continue in the common school 
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and the college ; and no young man or young woman should be 
graduated from a college who is unable to bring a cultivated 
vocal organ to the aid of his thought either in conversation 
or in public speaking. True, I remember that a Yale divinity 
professor is reputed to have said : " Flee elocution as you 
would the devil ! " And he has much right to his sentiment. 
For, with a few notable exceptions, teachers of elocution have 
made the fatal error of confusing ability to interpret thought 
with ability to express thought through the voice. They waste 
much time in compelling a student to adopt the inflections, 
emphasis and similar qualities with which they clothe their own 
interpretation of a sentence, instead of allowing him to retain 
his conception and assisting him to master the musical instru- 
ment that must serve as his vehicle of utterance. A person 
who thinks may usually be trusted to find an intelligible and 
forceful expression for his thought. But, however much he 
may long to give sonority and richness, a clear fulness or caress- 
ing tenderness, to his utterance, his desire is futile unless he has 
already in some way acquired the technique of tone-production ; 
he squeaks and rasps, is husky or hollow as of old. There is no 
essential difference between an art use of tone in speaking and 
in singing. When we demand of musicians trained voices in 
the choir gallery, they may with propriety ask in return for 
trained voices in the pulpit. Fortunately, they have little fur- 
ther cause for complaint of the pulpit. The greater essentials 
of an art-product, sincerity and conviction, coupled with 
mastery of the thoughts to be expressed, are rarely lacking' 
Phillips Brooks in his Yale Lectures has an interesting passage 
much to the purpose here. He says : 

There is a music of preaching. What the melody of a hymn is to its 

words that the eloquence of the preacher is to his truth Words like 

notes or colors may lead from truth to duty, or they may stand helpless, 
leading from nothing to nothing. We are afraid of eloquence nowadays, 

and no doubt our fear of it has borne good fruit It has gone out of 

favor in our colleges. It only lingers in our pulpits here and there. The 
fact that there is where it lingers makes us sometimes hope that there is 
where it shall be born into new power. We wonder whether it may not be 
for the pulpit, having learned with all the other writing and speaking of the 
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age that the primary necessity of written or spoken words is clearness, then 
to assert that clearness is more, not less, clear for the warm glow of earnest 
feeling, and to give back to the best writing and speaking of the age to come 
a power of personal appeal and legitimate attractiveness in return for the 
necessity of careful thought and clear expression which no doubt the pulpit 
has learned from the best writing and speaking of this accurate but unin- 
spired age. 

The voice of the choir. — When we turn to the musical part of 
the service, to the voices of the musicians, it is easier to find 
technical training than sincerity, conviction, and intelligence. 
Yet no technical excellence whatever can make up for the 
alienation of the soul from the end and aim of all worship. 
Strange to say the entire service is often tainted with this deadly 
thing because one is not earnest enough to condemn it from the 
religious standpoint or enlightened enough to condemn it from 
the art standpoint. For in art nothing is so deadly as insin- 
cerity. An organist of long standing, a brilliant music critic, 
has been known to swear at his choir in the midst of service loud 
enough to be heard by minister and congregation, and to do it 
unrebuked. If he were to apply his own canons of criticism to 
his conduct, he would stand convicted of a sin against art, apart 
from the more serious evil. You may ask: " Must then none 
but church members praise God in his sanctuary ?" So long as 
each church demands of its members assent to its doctrines, 
this can hardly be required. But is it not reasonable to assert 
that only those who are Christian at heart should be leaders in 
Christian worship ? Whatever the ministers feel about it, I am 
convinced that Christian musicians both in the choirs and in the 
pews deplore deeply this ignoring of the moral issue. 

After conceding that sincerity is as vital for the singer as 
for the minister we are still confronted with a very difficult 
and subtle problem when we undertake to use trained voices 
in church. Beautiful singing either by voices in combination 
or in solo is delightful as pure music, quite apart from its 
use in worship. It is, therefore, extremely easy for the musical 
side to become so important in the eyes of both performers and 
listeners as to make the result practically a concert. It is such 
a view that might justify a minister in saying, "Let us resume 
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the worship of God," after an anthem or sentence by the choir. 
Because of the paramount importance of the worshipful mood, 
sincerity and zeal can often atone for serious faultiness in execu- 
tion. One who has a good musical ear, who winces at discords, 
abhors singing out of tune, unlovely quality, reckless time, and 
such matters, may yet take great satisfaction in singing or play- 
ing with companions in worship who do all of these things con- 
stantly and flagrantly. We should have little sympathy for the 
hypersensitive souls whose musical creed is, " Do nothing, lest 
you do something ill." Yet the insistent law of every true life 
demands that no possible pains be spared to obtain all the finish 
and accurate adjustment of part to part, which make noble music 
fitly sung one of the rarest foretastes of heavenly delight. The 
safety in such effort is through inflexible fidelity to the worship- 
idea, cutting off with high hand anything that savors of indiffer- 
ence or lack of true reverence. 

There are two channels which this indifference to a worship- 
ful spirit may take ; one is the personality of the singer, the 
other is the nature of the music sung. It is a marvelous thing 
how the personality of a singer can instantly and strongly 
impress itself upon listeners. You may hear a song sung by two 
persons with vocal technique, style, and conception apparently 
identical, yet detect world-wide differences of feeling between 
them. This it is that makes the solo quartet, common in our 
American churches, frequently an impertinence. The somewhat 
rare exception when religious conviction and sweetness of spirit 
are united to lovely, well-trained, and perfectly balanced voices 
in all of its members is entrancing, but only proves the rule. 
This fact about personality leads many of our best musicians to 
advocate in church service chorus singing, wholly or mainly. A 
chorus gives a composite photograph of tone, having all its 
angularities and idiosyncrasies smoothed away. With some- 
thing less than perfection in each individual voice, it is possible 
to reach in chorus singing a certain breadth and dignity of effect 
that give to it a perfection peculiarly its own. Even the solos 
which may be brought into connection with chorus work are 
robbed of the marked individuality of solo singing elsewhere, 
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and become in a degree impersonal. I am not now speaking of 
the chorus as a factor in music. It is true that there is a special 
field of utterance open to the solo performer with instrument or 
voice, and another field, quite distinct, for the body of instruments 
or voices. This is an art problem not peculiar to religious music. 
I am now referring solely to the question of worshipfulness in 
song. And while we must prize the delicacy and intimacy, the 
passionate thrill and fervor, of a truly consecrated voice, uplifting 
and enkindling the heart, still more must we recognize the 
difficulty, under ordinary circumstances, of obtaining such 
effects. Hence appears the peculiar value of the chorus, since it 
can supply an adequate musical outlet for these notable phases of 
the religious emotion. Mr. Frank H. Damrosch, director of music 
in the public schools of New York city, says upon this point : 

I object to solo quartets in church because, while music should be a part 
of church services, it ought not to bring into prominence the means by which 
it is created. For solo quartets each voice is strong. If the quartet is bad, 
it ought not to be heard ; if it is good, the attention of the listener is attracted 
to the sensuous charms of the voice. The best church music is that pro- 
duced by large choruses, in which no individual voice is heard alone or dis- 
tinct from the others. Where the music is produced by a chorus you get the 
uplifting power of the music itself toward spiritual feeling. 

Such a position is both logical and practical. And yet we must 
recognize that the ideal music of the church should combine the 
congregation, the choir, and the soloists. Phillips Brooks in the 
same Yale Lecture quoted above says : 

When a great congregation is to praise the Lord and to learn truth and 
duty by the melody of song, I for one should be sorry to have it lose either of 
the two exaltations, either that which comes of the great, simple, sublime 
utterance of its own emotion, or that which comes from listening while voices 
which the Lord has filled with the gold and silver of his choicest and most 
mysterious harmony reveal to us the full beauty of truth and the full sweet- 
ness and sacredness of duty. 

Whatever be the organization of the choir the most important 
consideration is the music it shall sing. Here again one should 
not dogmatize. There is an immense amount of music written 
to sacred words, in all styles and of all grades of difficulty. 
From it the choir master must select, having as his aim : 
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First, to choose that which will express definite religious 
thought suited to the proper moment in the service, and thus to 
keep always before the singers their function as channels of 
worshipful outpouring of human hearts toward the divine. 

Second, to choose music within the capacity of the choir, and 
thus to avoid the sense of incompleteness which may cause his 
hearers to criticise the performance. 

It would be easy at this point to cite from the large fund of 
incongruous happenings upon which every choir master or 
preacher can draw ; to ridicule anthems and hymns, and to 
illustrate the various absurd ways in which they have been sung. 
Many choir directors and ministers are alive to the need of cor- 
dial and sympathetic relations with each other. Not infre- 
quently the clergyman sends to his co-laborer the topic of his 
sermon and selects the hymns or states the lines of thought 
required. Less frequently he keeps informed as to the choir 
work, in order that, if any especially beautiful or impressive 
music be under rehearsal, he may find an opportunity to make 
it still more impressive by its setting in the service. A more 
complete interdependence is much to be desired. A minister 
seldom hesitates to object to unsympathetic, disorderly conduct 
in the choir gallery. But I have yet to learn of the musician 
who would feel free to point out to his pastor that for him to open 
and arrange Bibles and hymn-books, and to consult with deacons 
and ushers, during the singing of the anthems is as irreverent as 
is a corresponding bustle in the choir during the spoken prayers 
and praises, or to urge him to remain standing and join the con- 
gregation in its singing of the hymns on the ground that it, too, 
is worship and should not be openly slighted. The material and 
the manner of worship are a common burden to both the leaders 
of the service, and may well draw them together in a close bond 
of sympathy. 

The voice of the people. — The third, and in many respects the 
most important, factor in a service of worship is the voice of 
the people. It makes itself heard usually both in speech and 
in song. I venture to say that many a musician from the stand- 
point of his art-view of the service longs quite as much for a 
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better training of the congregation in the reading of scripture 
as for a more soulful singing of the hymns. If there were 
systematic development of the voice in our schools, another 
generation would see this much-needed reform accomplished. 
But we may notice that even now, just as the idiosyncrasies of 
the individual voices are kept from offending by being merged 
in the chorus choir, so the untrained voices of the assembly 
can be made wonderfully impressive, if only all who are present 
are induced to join in the reading. In the music of the congre- 
gation, however, the voice of the worshiping multitude has its 
most perfect utterance. It is a significant fact that nearly all of 
the great religious movements have been accompanied by a 
revival of congregational singing. When hearts are deeply 
stirred, the people must sing. And those revulsions against 
previous perversions of the service which have again and again 
sent organs and trained choirs out of the house of God very 
rarely have objected to the music of the people's voice. When 
congregational singing is hearty and inspired, this very fact 
reacts powerfully upon the other musical parts of the service, 
which almost invariably are made more earnest and appealing 
thereby. Solo singers and instrumentalists are exceedingly 
quick to feel such influences. At the marriage of the young 
queen of Holland three congregational hymns were sung by 
the multitude that packed the old church in which the cere- 
mony was performed, and this was the only singing. Nothing 
else could have been so impressive in its simplicity. In a mul- 
titude of voices we hear the keynote of awe and mystery. To 
obtain this marvelous effect it is necessary only to insist upon 
the significance of the singing as worship and to give the people a 
chance. The minister and the organist have it greatly in their 
power to bring the people to a realization of their opportunity. 
Let the minister show by his announcement that they are being 
asked to unite in a superlative expression of the spirit of prayer 
or praise; for the hymn-book is a treasure-house of the most 
remarkable religious literature of the ages. Let the organist in 
his announcement show likewise that these rare thoughts have 
been wedded to equally remarkable music — remarkable in some 
cases because of its simple directness, in others by its intimate 
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subserviency to the spirit of the words. Such an appreciation 
of the great anthology of words and music which our modern 
hymnal has become, cannot be compassed in a moment. Heart- 
felt singing requires a certain familiarity with both the music 
and the words. As a first step toward this every person in the 
church must have his own hymn-book in his hand, as well as his 
own Bible or selection of psalms. Economy at this point is 
fatal. Then the minister and the organist working together for 
a term of years can judiciously build up the knowledge of the 
congregation in what is valuable in these anthologies, until even 
a large collection becomes usable in the best way. Where it is 
possible to spend more time than the above remarks would 
indicate, extremely delightful results may be gained by organiz- 
ing a congregational choir which shall meet for regular rehearsals, 
but during the ordinary services be scattered through the con- 
gregation. The choir can do more than master the hymn-book ; 
it may become a church singing society for the study of all that 
is beautiful and uplifting in music both religious and secular, 
and a social center for all art activities, a rallying-place for 
young and old, and a quickener of all noble enthusiasms. This 
has been done successfully many times, from the notable example 
in the great congregation of a thousand at Union Chapel, Isling- 
ton, in England, to the little congregation of two or three hun- 
dred in Newton, Mass., with which the writer had the privilege 
of working for several years. Of the former, Mr. Curwen in his 
entertaining book, Studies in Worship Music, says : 

As one joins in the service at this church, the very air seems charged with 
the breath of worship ; the multitudinous song speaks to the heart like the 
voice of many waters. In many places the thin and meager singing chills 
the feelings, but at Union Chapel the audible participation of a thousand 
worshipers induces a sense of communion which appeals most powerfully to 
the religious emotions. The sound of singing comes equally from every part 
of the large church, and both in time and tune the choir, the organ, and the 
congregation move together in consolidated strength. 

The voice of the instrument. — It remains to speak briefly of the 
voice of the instrument ; for although there can be no impro- 
priety in using any combination of instruments in a church serv- 
ice, unless the novelty or crudeness of them is distracting to 
the worshipers, the organ is practically the one instrument of 
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our churches, as certainly it is the most valuable. By his 
instrument the organist may become a preacher of righteous- 
ness. If we urge that a singer be reverent and worshipful, far 
more so must the organist be, who has constantly to supply a 
living background of musical feeling to the service. An organ- 
ist who is a man of prayer will often offer up the very substance 
of a prayer through his beloved instrument ; while the irreverent 
organist cannot possibly avoid betraying himself. The musical 
forces over which he is in command feel his impress at every 
moment. When we pray for the preachers of the Word, let us 
not forget the organists. 

No fountain rises higher than its source. As the religious 
life deepens and broadens, to the same extent will the beauty 
and symmetry of its art expression unfold. The public service 
is an art-product, the manifestation from the first to the last 
moment of sincere belief in and united adoration of God. It 
draws upon the combined resources of speech and music. The 
enthusiasm of the centuries is its storehouse of material. The 
strength and beauty of unfolding life are its dynamic. If with 
unswerving fidelity to its lofty aim the people of God seek con- 
stantly in the service for supreme excellence both from the lit- 
erary and the musical side, cutting away rigidly any perversion 
of that aim, however interesting in itself, we may confidently 
expect that the splendid results of musical and literary growth 
which elsewhere hold us well-nigh breathless at this beginning 
of the twentieth century, will not forsake the house of prayer. 
As a musician, I hold that perfection will arrive in the church 
service only when every person in the congregation is part of 
one great chorus ; when great chorus, and small chorus, soloists, 
instrumentalists, and users of the beautified speaking voice, 
" with several voice, with ascription one," unite in adoration of 
the Maker and Preserver of us all, the Lord God Almighty. In 
the steady movement toward this result we look confidently to 
the advice and co-operation of those worshipers who are already 
in most perfect sympathy with art ideals, to the Christian musi- 
cians of the pews and of the choirs. 



